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a line with the 2s. gallery, were called lattices ; and over them, even with the is. gallery, were the slips called pigeon-holes. The audience part of the Dublin theatre was in the form of a horseshoe. In Dublin, oranges and nonpareil refreshed the audience ; in Limerick, peaches, which were brought in baskets to the box door. The price of a peach four inches in diameter was a \d"
O'Keeffe can tell us, too, all about the habits and customs of Dublin audiences j how they brought down the curtain by their applause on the stage death of a " star," and would never listen to Horatio's " Farewell, sweet Prince," or the moral of Romeo and Juliet; how the men of fashion used to invade the greenroom, and how the house was filled on " Command nights," when the viceroy was present in person. From all of which we gather that this was a time of unexampled theatrical prosperity in Ireland, which the actors failed to benefit from, owing to their own vanity, jealousy, and unbusinesslike extravagance.
Macklin's first theatrical visit to Dublin took place in 1748. Sheridan, in the spring of that year, came over to London to engage new " stars " for the coming year, and Mr. and Mrs. Macklin were secured for two years at the very handsome salary of ^800 per annum. Several disputes, however, took place between Macklin and his manager, and he did not remain in the company for many months. Macklin's own account of the matter is that Sheridan dismissed him and his wife in the middle of a season, without giving them any notice, or without assigning any cause, and at the same time refused to pay Mr. Macklin the money that was due to him, which was ^800, according to agreement. Congreve tells us that Macklin had at this time run mad about " marketable fame," that he used to measure the size of the letters in